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ABSTRACT 



This dissertation examines teaching and learning issues 
surrounding orthography in a community college setting. Spelling materials 
were designed in English and given to college-level 

English-as-a-Second-Language (ESL) students, with the goal of giving learners 
a means to integrate the experiences of speaking and writing English. 
Following an introduction to the study, section 2 of the dissertation 
contains a review of literature, focusing on linguistics foundations and 
pedagogical perspectives. Section 3, Methodology, covers learning materials 
and strategies developed for the study, a formative evaluation of 
participants (n=7) , and data collection. Section 4, Instructional Content, 
explains lesson plans used in the research and supplemental class activities. 
Section 5 contains an analysis of student responses, with group and 
individual portraits and discussions on vocabulary, lesson design, and 
phonological issues. Section 6 presents major findings and pedagogical 
implications. The study reveals that students who have difficulty with 
English spelling respond positively to rule-based instruction aimed at 
increasing their understanding of the orthographic system. Findings also 
indicate that students with weak spelling skills also have limited 
phonological and lexical competence. Results highlight the need to address 
spelling in ESL classes. Appended are procedures for initial interview and 
interview questionnaires, lessons and lesson plans, and supplementary 
materials. (Contains 77 references.) (AS) 
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ABSTRACT 



ORTHOGRAPHY AND ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE 
IN A COMMUNITY COLLEGE PRE-ACADEMIC PROGRAM 

CAROL A. MIELE 

This dissertation reports the results of a study on teaching and learning issues 
surrounding orthography in a community college setting. The study involved both exploration of 
the domain of English orthography and instructional design. Spelling lessons based on 
orthographic principles outlined by linguists were created and used with typical students. 

Analysis of student responses to the materials and the instruction based on them yielded insights 
into the effectiveness of the materials and learning needs of the students. 

The study revealed that students who have difficulty with English spelling respond 
positively to rule-based instruction aimed at increasing their understanding of the orthographic 
system. It was further revealed that students with weak spelling skills also had limited 
phonological and lexical competence. The results of the study indicate the need to address 
spelling in English as a second language teaching, particularly with this population. Based on 
these results, curriculum design and further development of spelling materials are suggested. 
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Chapter I 

INTRODUCTION 



For adults, learning a new language is often a strenuous and frustrating experience. 
They may face many inhibitions and may have ingrained habits, formed long ago in their 
childhood, which dominate their thinking and their speech patterns. To complicate matters 
even further, writing places its own demands on the learner. The relationships between 
spoken and written forms of the native and target languages may differ in major ways. Both 
the principle of writing and the symbols may be completely different, presenting complex 
and perplexing learning issues. 

For learners of English as a second or foreign language, working with the written 
language and its connections to the spoken language can be especially burdensome. Native 
speakers of the world’s languages need to struggle with English spelling, a system that is 
widely regarded as highly inconsistent and idiosyncratic. For some of these learners, the 
need to master an intricate code presents a seemingly insurmountable obstacle. Others 
manage to do the best they can, but their progress is significantly affected. 

In a community college, immigrant students may have to spend added semesters in 
a pre-academic English as a second language program, or they may actually be prevented 
from continuing their education. Intelligent adults, even those with professional 
backgrounds, often undergo psychological and emotional pressure stemming from 
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difficulties related to poor written performance. Younger college students, who may even 
have faced a bright academic future before leaving their homeland, are inhibited by their 
inability to express themselves in written English. 

Many of these students are weak spellers. For some of them, their poor spelling can 
make their writing almost completely incomprehensible, and that fact presents a problem 
for them as well as for the educational institutions they attend. In one community college, 
for example, a bright Israeli nurse in her 30s, working on passing certifying exams in the 
United States, found that although the English program was satisfactory in many ways, she 
could not find any instruction in spelling, which was her main weakness. She had been told 
that her writing was hopeless due to her poor spelling. In another case, a single mother 
from Afghanistan kept failing the program-wide exit exams because of poor writing skills 
and especially weak spelling. When she finally managed to pass, she was still hampered in 
her ability to write proficiently, and she was still struggling with spelling. 

Both of these women had average oral proficiency. In contrast, there were the quiet 
and shy young men and women, maybe Korean or Chinese, who were not as fluent. Their 
oral skills were underdeveloped, and their pronunciation problems may have interfered with 
their abilities to interact orally with others. Their writing skills were also affected. 

Although they might successfully memorize the spellings of words one-by-one, their 
vocabulary level was low. 

All of the students described here shared a common trait. Their English was 
limited, but their goals were not. They needed to live and work in the United States, and 
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they were striving for an education and the ability to participate in the society. The 
sketches do not correspond to any particular student but are a composite profile of typical 
students in a college setting. Their average age is between 28 and 38 years old. They 
may be recent arrivals in the United States or may have been living here for a long time. 

There is also a new and growing group of younger students, however, who have 
attended American high schools but scored poorly on English placement exams. They 
may be required to take non-degree credit English as a second language for up to 2 years, 
mainly because of poor literacy skills. In the extreme cases, these students are so 
severely handicapped by their inability to command the written code that they can barely 
write a readable placement essay. The community college opportunity is open to these 
students; to make it worthwhile, curriculum development must be undertaken to meet 
their needs. 

This dissertation is primarily a response to the concern and the distress of college 
students and an effort to address the pedagogical dilemma facing college teachers. English 
orthography presents a major challenge to learners, but has been largely ignored by most 
major teaching approaches. Teachers who would like to provide assistance to learners 
asking for help may lack knowledge about the subject as well as techniques and materials 
for teaching it. Incorporating the spelling as a subject in the curriculum could strengthen 
college ESL programs, but questions arise as to where it belongs and how to effect the 
changes. 
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The aim of this study was to design spelling materials English for college students 
of English as a second language and to use the materials with students to explore 
pedagogical issues surrounding spelling. Student responses while working with the 
materials would provide an opportunity to evaluate the underlying premise of the design: 
English spelling can be presented systematically. Furthermore, it is possible to present 
college learners with reliable points of reference for dealing with the orthographic system. 

The goals of the instructional design were to sensitize people to the complex 
relations between the way English is spoken and the way it is written, and to build up 
awareness of the phonology of the language, giving learners a way to integrate their 
experiences of speaking and writing English. The lessons were designed to give students an 
overview of regularity and a sense of system in the orthography. It was necessary to take 
them beyond the highest frequency words in the basic vocabulary, the words that often have 
the most irregular spellings. 

When my students’ learning issues became my teaching issues, I was driven by their 
needs to explore English orthography and the pedagogical questions surrounding spelling. I 
became aware of the lack of instructional materials for adults in a community college who 
are learning English as a second language for academic purposes. I could not fmd 
instructional resources for adult students in an academic language program. I did not know 
what they needed to learn, so I could not design instruction for them. I began to explore 
regularity in phoneme-grapheme correspondences (on my own and with a colleague) and to 
try to adapt whatever pedagogical materials I could fmd to suit my purposes. 
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Chapter II of the dissertation outlines the research in English orthography, which 
provides the conceptual foundation for spelling lessons. In addition, this chapter surveys 
some perspectives on teaching spelling, both in elementary education and in English as a 
second language. 

Chapter III explains the procedures involved in designing and developing units of 
instruction for spelling. In order to create the lessons, it was necessary to examine the 
instructional domain to arrive at an overall understanding of what needed to be taught. 
While descriptions by linguists and scholars provide a technical overview of the issues at 
minute levels of detail, these accounts in their non-distilled versions can appear daunting 
and inaccessible. Part of this dissertation involved compiling a pedagogically adequate 
description of English spelling. 

Chapter III also discusses the implementation study done for formative evaluation 
of the instructional materials. This involved observational research with a group of 
representative students. The materials were used with these learners to assess the viability 
of the approach and to improve the instructional design as needed. 

Chapter IV presents an overview of English orthography based on linguistic 
research with guidance for teachers. It is an attempt to provide a comprehensive and 
transparent survey of the components of a complex system for use in teaching. This chapter 
also outlines the spelling concepts chosen for the lessons designed for this study and 
describes each lesson. 

In Chapter V, the group of students is presented with an analysis of their 
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responses to spelling instruction using the materials. Finally, Chapter VI concludes the 
study by discussing the major findings and providing recommendations for implementing 
spelling instruction in teaching English as a Second Language to adults in a community 
college setting. 
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Chapter II 

REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

Linguistic sources in the area of English orthography provided abundant support 
for this instructional design dissertation. This body of literature showed the totality and 
the complexity of the domain. Pedagogical sources that have applied the findings of the 
linguistic studies were also available. Educational researchers and reading specialists 
looking for ways to improve the teaching of spelling and reading have produced a 
considerable number of relevant studies. All kinds of instructional materials for children 
and adults, from both first and second language learning, served to stimulate the design of 
new materials in this area. English as a second language materials received particular 
attention along with textbooks for teacher training, which provided insights into views of 
orthography and classroom practices. Finally, computer-based resources for assisting 
students in spelling were also explored. 

Many of the sources in linguistics and in teaching dealt with problems of 
analyzing and describing English orthography and the issues surrounding learning to read 
and write. The object of concern was the much-maligned system of transcribing English 
sounds and words into their written form. Reviewing the literature involved investigating 
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the history of the English language, the real source of all the complications we live with 
in the orthography today. Historians, such as Baugh (1963), have contributed major 
works; however, recently there has been an increasing interest on the part of a larger 
audience in this aspect of English. The popularity of works by McCrum, Cran, and 
MacNeil (1986) and Bryson (1990) demonstrated the fascination with the stories behind 
the development of the language. 

Educators have also recognized the importance of knowing about the past events 
when dealing with English spelling. Furness (1964) and Henderson (1990), for instance, 
gave teachers and students historical accounts to explain the apparent disorder in the 
system. Increasingly, the colorful story of English is being told and exploited in teaching. 
Fargo (1992) recounted the story for adult beginning readers, and Robinson (1989) 
enthusiastically brought together the historical data for pedagogical purposes in her two- 
volume work entitled Origins . 

Histories of writing systems were also fairly prevalent in the literature. Gelb 
(1952) and Sampson (1985) were major scholarly works on emergence and evolution of 
writing. MacKay (1987) and McGuinness (1997) have included sections on the 
principles underlying the various writing systems that have developed throughout the 
world. These accounts helped situate alphabetic writing as one type and to understand its 
characteristics in contrast to other types. 

Historical studies and typologies of writing were sources of fascination involving 
ancient times and far off places. Tracing the development of the English language was an 
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encounter with the people and the dramatic events in a great story. Beyond being an 
enjoyable pastime, these explorations provided insights into the status of the language as 
it exists today. Nevertheless, linguistic analyses of English orthography and pedagogical 
practices based on the findings of linguistic studies provided the core support for the 
instructional design undertaken in this dissertation. Those studies as well as instructional 
materials for spelling are reviewed in the remainder of this chapter. 

Linguistic Foundations 

Writing was not considered an appropriate object for linguistic study for the first 
half of the twentieth century. Speech was the substance from which linguistic forms were 
abstracted and their interconnections analyzed. Writing was another instance of 
substance, but one that was not needed for the study of language. Written language, 
which had long been the focal point of linguistics, lost its dominance. According to 
Bloomfield (1933), language was speech and writing “merely a way of recording 
language by means of visible marks” (p. 21). He argued that speaking always preceded 
writing, and many languages existed with no written form at all. Those languages were 
“just as stable, regular, and rich as languages of literate nations” (p. 21). 

This view of language, however skewed toward the spoken form, did not prevent 
the scholars from studying orthography. In fact, it probably engendered a new way of 
looking at writing systems. All writing represents speech graphically, so the 
characteristics of the spoken language influence the type of writing system. The ways in 
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which orthographic systems can represent speech has become of interest to linguists. It is 
one of Sampson’s main concerns in his 1985 linguistic introduction to writing systems. 

He states the belief that “written language is a form of language. As such, it deserves to 
be treated with the methods of modem, scientific linguistic study which have been 
increasing our understanding of the spoken form of language for many decades” (p. 1 1). 

The recent appearance of two major works on English spelling, Cummings (1988) 
and Camey (1994), is evidence of a new scholarly interest in orthography. Both authors 
indicate that pedagogical issues resulting from the complexities in the relationship 
between spoken and written English were to some extent involved in their decisions to 
undertake their studies. In fact, there has been a succession of researchers and theorists of 
language working in this field since the time of Bloomfield. Their work is at the center 
of the literature in English orthography, spelling and reading. These analyses have 
explored the various aspects of a complex system; they have been able to show aspects of 
the order that makes the orthography of English a system. 

The first major study was the United States government-funded research into 
regularity of phoneme-grapheme correspondences done at Stanford University between 
1 949 and 1 966 by a team of researchers headed by Paul R. Hanna. This project examined 
the alphabetic nature of American-English orthography with the intent to reveal “the 
relations between the phonological structure of spoken language and its representation in 
orthography” (Hanna et al., 1 966, p. 20). Using a computer and a corpus of 1 7,3 1 0 words, 
the researchers were able to tabulate the frequency and percent of phoneme-grapheme 
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correspondences, the position of the correspondences in syllables as well as the effects of 
syllable position plus stress on regularity. 

There are findings in the study illustrating the degree to which the individual 
phoneme-grapheme relationships of English approximate the alphabetic principle. The rate 
of consistency for vowel phonemes is 62%. This figure includes instances of phonemes 
with as many as 22 graphemic options (/i/ and /©/'), as well as one phoneme with only two: 
Igf). The rate of consistency for consonant phonemes is 84%. This figure includes those 
with only one option: /hw/, /@m/, HI, 1 61, and those with multiple options, e.g., /#/ with 15. 
Finally, the mean percentage of phoneme-grapheme correspondence for all phonemes is 
73%. This percentage excludes the factors of position and position combined with stress (p. 
100 ). 

When position of the phoneme in a syllable was taken into consideration, the degree 
of consistency increased to 79%. This phenomenon can be illustrated with the phoneme 
/i /. Of the 22 graphemic options, the letters <i> and <y> are used 9 1 % of the time. Of 
these two options, <i> occurs in initial position 89% of the time and in medial position 82% 
of the time. In final position in syllables, <y> occurs 60% of the time (p. 99). 

When both position and stress were taken into account, the level of predictability 
rose to 84%. Using /£/ once again as a example, the report indicates: 




1 A notational convention used throughout the dissertation is enclosing spellings in < >; 
parentheses or slash marks are used to indicate sounds. Conventions are explained in the 
Methodology. 
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<i> represents/!/ over 98% of the time in initial position in primary 
accented syllable, over 86% of the time in initial position in unaccented 
syllables, and is the only graphemic option representing/!/ in initial 
position in secondary accented syllables. <Y> meanwhile does not 
represent this particular sound at all in initial position of syllable, except in 
five rarely used words, larynx, onyx, pharynx, polyp, and sibyl 
Furthermore, when final position is analyzed for the occurrences of <i> and 
<y>, these options occur in final position only in unaccented syllables, (p. 

99) 

The study also attempted to determine whether the statistical data on occurrence of 
correspondencesactually support the ideal that knowledge of the most frequent 
representations of phonemes and consideration of phonological factors alone suffice to spell 
English words. Therefore, in Phase II of the study, the computer was programmed to spell 
the words in the same corpus from the phonemic spelling using a series of rules. The 
algorithm used to define the spelling process was a set of two hundred rules formulated on 
the basis of the data obtained from Phase I. In addition to rules related to correspondence, 
position, and stress, the researchers attempted to include the effects of what they called 
environment factors, i.e., certain phonemes occurring in relation to other particular ones 
have a predictable graphemic representation. For example, ley/ in medial position and 
stressed followed by /l/, /ml, or Inf is spelled <ai> as in <mail>, <maim>, and <main>. 
These environment rules were not determined by statistical analysis, but by examination of 
the word lists. 

In this phase of the research, it was determined that 49% of the words (8,483 out of 
1 7,009) could be spelled correctly on a purely phonological basis. The data show that 36% 
(6,195 words) could be spelled with one error, e.g., chalenge (challenge), proseed 
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(proceed), regamen (regimen), 1 1% (1,941 words) with two errors, e.g., apraes (appraise), 
baes (beige); mabee (maybe), laf (laugh), and 2% (390 words) with three or more errors: 
aentiont (ancient), baras (barrage), licuiez, (likewise), sikiitrist (psychiatrist) (Table 22, p. 
119; N.B. total percent less than 1 00 due to machine rounding). (Examples taken from 
Hanna etal. [1966], Appendix I. Error Listing from Algorithm, pp. 1109-1714.) 

The 49% regularity seems like a disappointing result, and the researchers 
acknowledge that an analysis of the errors indicate the need to consider morphology and 
syntax as they affect spelling. However, critics have pointed out that the problems with 
the study may not be solved in that manner. Carney (1994) has a very informative 
discussion of the strengths and weaknesses of the Hanna study. Carney demonstrates 
how the flaws in the underlying analysis of the orthography have led to questionable 
statistical results. For one thing, syllable-based rules are used and syllable boundaries 
given to the program are from dictionary conventions for printing. This raises numerous 
questions, which Carney discusses in detail (p. 89). Other equally or perhaps more 
troublesome problems in the rules stem from the descriptive approach used by the 
researchers. They attempted to describe detailed rules for individual phonemes and 
neglected to take into account general rules, such as consonant doubling to mark short 
vowels and <e>-marking of long vowels. 

Carney maintains that the weaknesses in the analysis of the baseline data call into 
question all of the statistical results of the study. However, he says that seeing problems 
does not amount to a complete rejection of the research. He suggests further evaluation 
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and includes the Hanna rules in his own description for each phoneme. Therefore, readers 
have the opportunity to see them and try them out. 

Despite the controversies and criticisms, the research done by the Hanna team 
remains a major contribution. Their statistical documentation of the major phoneme- 
grapheme correspondences, though problematic, makes it possible to say what constitutes 
regularity at this level. It was always possible to list graphemic options for the sounds of 
the language (dictionaries contain such lists), but from this study it is possible to see the 
frequency and percentage for each option. Thus, major and minor correspondences 
(Cummings, 1 988) can be distinguished, and researchers can refer to the Hanna et al. 
statistics to support their analyses. 

The fact that English spelling has a phonological base that can be seen as consistent 
80% of the time leaves open the question of the remaining 20%. Are there other bases for 
systematicitythat are not phonological? Exploration of this question has led to the 
acceptance of a lexical base in the spelling system. Where spelling is phonemically 
irregular, it is often morphemically regular. The preservation of the morphemic identity of 
words provides another level of regularity to the orthography. Examples of graphemic 
stability despite phonemic alternation abound: combine/combination, 
harmony/harmonious, sign/signal/signature exemplify this principle. 

Venezky ( 1 970) countered the view that the English writing system is in some way 
flawed because of its striking deviations from the alphabetic principle of one symbol for 
each phoneme. This analysis shows that the orthography of English is both phonemically 
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and morphemically based. It posits a series of rules to demonstrate the complex relations of 
underlying morphemes with ultimate phonemic representations. Venezky's 
morphophonemic analysis shows how a written word generates its spoken version via an 
intermediate level, which "serves to separate graphemically dependent rules from 
grammatically and phonologically dependent ones" (p. 46). 

For Venezky, regularity within the orthographic system is defined in terms of 
predictability. Furthermore, correspondences are predictable to the extent that they are 
described as "patterns of graphemic, morphemic, syntactic, and phonotactical processes" (p. 
127). 

Venezky's work exemplifies an effort to identify complexity and reveal order within 
it. By incorporating the morphological base and morphophonemic processes, e.g., the 
process of palatalization and the voiced-voiceless alternations, it is possible to account for 
major apparent irregularities in sound-to-spelling correspondences of English. For 
example, palatalization occurs when /t/, /d/,/s/,/z/ are followed by /j/ + an unstressed 
vowel. This sequence of /tj/, /dj/, /sj/, /zj/ (on the morphophonemic level) leads through 
assimilation to /t //, /dX/, ///, IW (p. 93). Examples are nature, pleasure, cordial. Voiced- 
voiceless alternations are also predictable and can be categorized into classes. Noun plurals 
(i houses , boys, cats), for example, are phonetically conditioned alternations unmarked in the 
spelling. Other alternations include noun-verb: belief/believe, breath/breathe, and ordinal- 
cardinal: fifth/ five. 

Perhaps the most far-reaching claims for rationality in English orthography have 
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come from Noam Chomsky and Morris Halle. In exploring the phonological component of 
the theory of transformational generative grammar, Chomsky and Halle (1968) describe in 
considerable formal detail phonological rules that generate phonetic forms from abstract 
underlying representations. They claim that conventional orthography closely approximates 
these abstract mental forms. 

According to this theory, the words of the spoken language are represented in the 
mental lexicon in an abstract form, which provides only information that is not predictable 
by phonological rules. This abstract form, the "lexical spelling," preserves underlying 
semantic identity of words having surface phonetic variation. Word pairs such as 
nation/national, revise/revision, courage/courageous are recognized as forms of the same 
word, though phonetically variant. It is true that the abstract lexical representations are 
modified, sometimes drastically, when the phonological rules are applied. At times, the 
resulting phonetic representation "bears little point-by-point resemblance to the underlying 
form" (Chomsky, 1 970, p. 8). Nevertheless, orthographic relatedness is obvious, and 
speakers of the language who know the phonological rules also recognize the consistency. 

Chomsky and Halle (1968) claim that "conventional orthography is... a near optimal 
system for the lexical representation of English words" (p. 49). By representing the abstract 
lexical forms, the orthography "leads directly to semantically and syntactically significant 
units, abstracting away from all phonetic properties that are determined by general rule" 
(Chomsky, 1970, p. 12). 

The two most recent contributions to the literature on English spelling, Cummings 
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(1988) and Carney (1994), both synthesize much of the classic research mentioned here and 
include extensive bibliographies of works related to written language. As mentioned 
earlier, these works are evidence of a new interest in orthography. They provide 
comprehensive and detailed views of a complex domain. Both authors present clearly the 
theoretical foundations of their approach, and both include correspondence rules for the 
phonemes. 

Cummings’ American English Spelling was the first of its type. He describes 
spelling in terms of tactics and procedures as well as correspondences. From his analysis, 
the whole system can be discerned. His account includes tactical rules describing patterned 
regularities in the system, as well as procedural rules governing the combining of elements 
in the formation of words (p. 9). Tactics relate to such things as sequences and distributions 
whereas procedures refer to silent final <e> and its deletion, among others. The 
correspondences, defined by Cummings as "the conventionalizedrelationshipsthat exist 
between sounds and their spellings" (p. 1 0), result from the tactical and procedural rules. 

Cummings provides a comprehensive description of English spellings, like Venezky 
(1970). A major difference is that while Venezky was concerned with reading written 
words, Cummings starts with spoken words and is concerned with how they are written. 
This theoretical perspective has been described by Aronoff ( 1 989) in his review of the book 
as a novel one which "does bring out some aspects of English spelling that are obscured by 
the more usual emphasis" (p. 592). Aronoff s review contains many thought-provoking 
ideas: they are from a linguist commenting on the work an English teacher writing "on the 
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borders of linguistics" (p. 591). 

For one thing, Aronoff discusses Cummings' position on the status of writing in 
language, a position in the tradition of Josef Vachek. Rather than being secondary to 
speech, writing is treated as parallel to speech. Cummings sees orthography as one of the 
autonomous but interdependent systems of American English, the others being morphology, 
phonology and syntax. For Aronoff, viewing writing as equal to speech does not lead to a 
clear understanding of a writing system as a form of notation largely dependent on the 
language it encodes. Certain features of writing are explainable with reference to the 
phonology of the language. Other features of writing are orthographic facts that are 
separate from the phonology. Finally, there is an interaction between the phonology of the 
language and its representation in the writing that determines many orthographic features. 

It is Aronoff s contention that Cummings' analysis would have been strengthened if his 
perspective been had reflected the more widely accepted view of the status of writing. 

Cummings’ work has been described elsewhere (Templeton & Bear, 1992) as an 
important reference. It is clearly a resource for educators who may wish to teach the 
orthographic system of English. Whether or not one agrees with Cummings' answers to 
theoretical controversies that arise in his attempt to analyze this complex aspect of the 
language, his work helps to reinforce the idea that English spelling is a rational system that 
can be taught. 

The more recent publication. A Survey of English Spelling (Carney, 1994), provides 
the most authoritative and scholarly treatment of English spelling to date. The author, a 
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professor of phonetics at the University of Manchester, uses a functional approach to 
describe English orthography. One of his great achievements is his treatment of the 
problems of both reading and spelling. His book contains an analysis of speech-to-text 
correspondences, phoneme by phoneme, as well as text-to-speech rules, letter by letter. 

Carney’s critical survey of methods and problems in describing written English 
brings together the major issues in a very complicated field. His work is a reference book 
for linguists and teachers of reading and writing. It covers theoretical and practical 
concerns. In my research for this study, I discovered Carney (1994) at a late date, after 
much hunting through the literature had already been completed. It would have been an 
enormous help to have had this important survey from the outset. 

Pedagogical Perspectives 

The applications of the findings of linguistic studies of English orthography to 
teaching are familiar to many educators. The eventual goal of Hanna and his colleagues 
was to improve spelling instruction. Venezky outlined the structure of English 
orthography in order to further reading instruction. Carol Chomsky's (1 970), attempted to 
clarify some of the complex theories of Chomsky and Halle (1968) and to show how the 
lexical nature of English orthography might relate to reading instruction. In other articles, 

C. Chomsky (1971a, 1971b) explores the relationship between phonological knowledge and 
learning to write and read. 

Henderson (1990) advocated direct teaching of spelling to children throughout their 
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elementary schooling within an enriched language learning environment. The connections 
between phonology and invented spelling in pre-school children provided the key to his 
pedagogical approach. Research with children has shown that they progress through 
developmental stages in the acquisitionof orthographic knowledge, and that these stages 
mirror the levels of orthographic patterning that exist in the language. Formal spelling 
instruction is synonymous with word study. To teach spelling is to teach the vocabulary of 
the language: word knowledge is central to reading and writing, and spelling instruction is 
central to word knowledge. 

Henderson and Templeton (1994), an eight-level spelling program for elementary 
school, is an example of instructional materials developed for use in teaching the entire 
multilevel orthographic system as it has been described by linguists. As children progress 
through the primary grades, they are taught spelling level by level. On the phonemic level, 
there is one-to-one sound to letter correspondence as well as correspondences between 
patterns of letters and sounds often determined by environment or positional factors. On the 
morphophonemic and/or lexical level, meaning is the ordering principle, rather than sound. 
The authors of the series have succeeded in basing their series on a pedagogically adequate 
application of the theoretical descriptions of various linguists and educational researchers. 

McGuinness ( 1 997) has also made use of a great deal of new scientific research in 
linguistics, psychology and education to formulate a new way to approach the teaching of 
reading. According to her, neither whole language nor phonics will suffice, as neither of 
those approaches takes into account new data now available on the structure of the writing 
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system. Among other strong points, she explains that structure and shows how to design 
reading programs around it. One of her main points is that “the way a writing system is 
designed determines how it should be taught” (p. xiii). 

Recognition of the pedagogical problems surrounding spelling for adult students of 
English as a second language has been growing. Orthography is being reconsidered within 
the context of communicative language teaching. The dilemma of the teacher of writing in 
English as a second language mirrors that of the teacher of Adult Basic English. 
Shaughnessy (1 977) and Me Alexander, Dobie, and Greg ( 1 992) are two works from this 
closely related field that deal with spelling. McAlexander et al. provide further evidence of 
the increased interest in addressing the issue. This text follows a pattern common in the 
works on spelling. Similar to McGuinness( 1997), it begins with theory, discussing the 
background of the spelling system and comparing it to other writing systems. Like Carney 
(1994) and so many others, it discusses the irregularity of English spelling with respect to 
historical development. This manual for teachers of basic writers explains different types of 
spelling errors: rule (*likeing for liking), semantic ( led for lead), and morphological 
{fbeautifull for beautiful). There are also analogy errors (* alright spelled like already), and 
motor errors, which occur for physical reasons such as writing too fast or automatically 
writing a familiar but incorrect pattern, e.g., writing their for the (pp. 17-18). 

In the teaching of English as a second language, on a least one occasion recently, 
spelling has come up as a subject of discussion among teachers on an electronic bulletin 
board, TESL-L. The topic typically elicited comments like “students should take care of 
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the problem by themselves” or “students have been able to improve their spelling using an 
electronic spell checker.” Another comment, “I don't know how as a ESL teacher I can 
teach my students spelling” probably typifies the predicament of many. 

One solution could be found in Gattegno (1977). This pamphlet shows how to 
teach spelling using English Language Fidel, a representation of sound-letter 
correspondences, color-coded for use with the Silent Way technique for teaching English as 
a second language. The chart has columns listing all sounds of English and all their 
graphemic representations. The signs at the tops of the columns are the most common ones 
for the sound. According to Gattegno (1977), the Fidel displays the reality of English 
orthography arranged systematically” (p. 4). The teacher or the learner moves a pointer 
from sign to the sign to spell words. 

For instructors who are unfamiliar with Silent Way teaching techniques and 
materials, there is a small number of spelling workbooks aimed at learners of English as a 
second language (Bassano, 1980, 1980a, 1983; 1983a; Kim, 1986, 1988; McClelland, Hale, 
& Beaudikofer, 1 979). These works cover the elementary spelling only. Their scope is 
limited for adult college learners who want to progress from simple to complex spelling. 
Also, these materials tend to be slightly juvenile in presentation for adults, utilizing many 
cartoon drawings. Bassano (1980) and Kim (1986) have audiocassettes to accompany the 
text making them appropriate for independent use by students. 

Kim (1988a) is an enlarged version of Kim (1986), covering more of the 
orthographic system. It includes more vowel spellings, homophones, and multisyllable 
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words. The text marks exercises that are more challenging and more suitable to advanced 
learners. Some of the exercises are meant for listening, so the user of the text is advised to 
have them read aloud by a native speaker. An effort has been made to provide a variety of 
exercise types, including puzzles and stories. This book is also illustrated by many small 
cartoon drawings. 

Vemick and Nesgoda (1980) is another textbook that could be used in teaching 
spelling. The authors have combined the teaching of pronunciation and spelling in a 
treatment that is comprehensive and rule-based. The text contains a great deal of practice 
material for the learner. The presentation is in stark contrast to the works by Bassano and 
Kim described above. It is very technical and very sophisticated. 

Morley (1991) surveys trends in pronunciation teaching in English as a second 
language. She points out that there has been an increase in attention given to using the 
sound/spelling relationships in teaching adults. She also mentions that course books are 
increasingly including sections on orthography, starting with Prator and Robinett (1985), in 
which the last lesson is on regular and irregular spellings. Orion ( 1 997), a student 
pronunciation textbook, begins with a chapter on the spelling system. 

Teaching reference materials and manual also include sections on spelling. Avery 
and Ehrlich ( 1 992) begin with a brief discussion of spelling and pronunciation. They point 
out the need to distinguish sounds from spellings and show how the complexities of sound- 
letter correspondences explain the need for a phonetic alphabet. Celce-Murcia,Brinton, and 
Goodwin ( 1 996) also include a chapter on orthography. The authors have recognized that 
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the problems of the writing system, particularly in the light of Chomsky and Halle (1968), 
should be understood by teachers and taken into account in the teaching of pronunciation. 

Nowadays, computers are also providing a means to assist students with 
pronunciation and spelling. For instance, ELLIS Senior Mastery (1994), an interactive 
multimedia program, can be used to establish student awareness of English phonemes. In 
one section of the program, the user can listen to sounds and see their representation in 
phonetic notation. Then examples of words containing the sounds are provided in spoken 
and written form. The focus is actually on the pronunciation, with a limited number of 
spellings given and no explanation of spelling issues. 

The new research in English orthography is having an effect on teaching. Written 
English has regained some ground as linguistic analysis has shed light on its complex 
structure. Morley (1 991) states, “It is essential that ESL students learn to relate spoken 
English and written English quickly and accurately if they are to become truly literate in 
English.” If this position reflects the trend in teaching English to non-native speakers, 
students, already experiencing the need to integrate phonology and orthography, will 
receive more of the help they are seeking. 

As an instructional domain, English orthography still presents a major challenge. 
Although progress has been made, there is much work to be done. Most instructors lack the 
knowledge base that is available from the sources reported in this review of the literature. 
This dissertation includes an attempt to extract the essential elements from the linguistic 
and pedagogical sources and to display them for pedagogical purposes. It is an endeavor 
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aimed at answering the question: What do teachers need to know about spelling if they 
want to teach it? 

Using the display of the orthographic system, typical units of instruction were 
developed and evaluated with a group of community college students of English as a 
second language. In using the materials with students, the following questions were 
addressed: 

How do learners respond to rule-based learning of English spelling? 

What do their responses reveal concerning the strengths and weakness of these 
instructional materials for the target population? 
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Chapter III 
METHODOLOGY 



The process of developing the materials for teaching spelling to adult students of 
English as a second language in a community college began with the compilation of an 
overview of English orthography. After compiling this overview of the system, it was 
possible to extract the rules or patterns that would form the bases for lessons to illustrate 
generalities at various levels of the system. In Chapter IV, the overview is presented and 
discussed. After that, the concepts covered in the lessons as well as the lessons 
themselves are described. 

All of the other steps in the instructional design process are covered in this 
chapter. First, issues surrounding choice of lexical materials were considered. Then it 
was necessary to explore transcription systems for representing the sounds of English and 
to choose a system that would be optimal for use with second language learners. In 
addition, the pedagogical approach and learning strategies were determined. 

Finally, the implementation and evaluation procedures were planned. They 
involved collecting student responses to instruction based on the materials. Throughout 
several instructional sessions, the participants were filmed working together with an 
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instructor. The data collected during the sessions were analyzed with respect to the 
objectives and the content of the lessons. 

Lexical Materials 

To illustrate the spelling patterns, lexical material had to be selected. Which 
words and how many should be chosen and what, if any, other principles would guide the 
selection were important concerns. While an adequate number of examples had to be 
used to show the pattern, the question of known versus unknown vocabulary was 
pertinent. Also, how the choice of words would affect the interest level of the exercises 
for adult learners was a consideration. If only the simplest words were chosen, there 
would not be an adequate number of examples and the level of interest would be low. On 
the other hand, if the students did not understand the words, their attention could be 
distracted from spelling as they negotiated the meanings of new words. 

The issue was resolved in favor of a selection of typical words presented in such a 
way that vocabulary development would be integrated with spelling instruction where 
appropriate. The presentation of spelling concepts would utilize only the simplest words, 
but for the practice exercises any words exemplifying the target concept would be used. 

The decision to choose freely from among the words exemplifying the target- 
spelling concept was made after an extensive search of the lexicon. Considering all 
possible sound patterns generated comprehensive lists of one-syllable words. The words 
on the lists seemed to be common vocabulary words; perhaps some were beyond the 
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scope of beginners, but should not remain so for college. It seemed like a good idea to 
choose somewhat freely from the available lexical items and give the students the chance 
to work on meanings and spellings simultaneously when necessary. 

Whenever possible words with related meanings were used in written activities. 
The idea was to create a context that might provide clues to the meanings of the words. 
For example, the words blink and squint were required in the following item from one of 
the lessons: In the bright sunshine, without sunglasses, we cannot keep our eyes open. 
Sometimes we our eyes, or maybe we have to . 

For inflectional spelling, words were chosen with the same semantic criteria in 
mind and with the additional requirement that the words are subject to affixation with -ed, 
-ing, -er, or -est. Monosyllabic words with short and long <i>, such as <grin>, <wipe>, 
or <white> were chosen to illustrate how the sound patterns of the base word determine 
the inflectional spelling patterns. 

In making the lists of polysyllabic words to demonstrate the spelling of the target 
sounds in stressed syllables, words with long and short <i> with -VC-C- and -VC-V- at 
syllable boundaries were chosen, e.g., <winter> and <sister> versus <pilot> and <tiny>. 

In this case, no attention was given to the semantic value of the words, and most of the 
ones used in the lessons presented no comprehension difficulties. 

Finally, the words for the derivational spelling lesson were selected in the same 
manner as the non-derived polysyllabic words. That is, words with particular 
characteristics were found by exploring sound patterns and vowel contrasts. In this 
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instance, again long lists of words were compiled to investigate their sound and spelling 
patterns in order to arrive at a representative sample of words to use for the lesson. It was 
not possible to be concerned with the meanings of the words since they were the only 
ones available to demonstrate the point. Here as in the other lessons, the students would 
have to be familiar with or learn the meanings of words to work with spellings. 

Conventions 

In addition to choosing the conceptual content and lexical materials for the 
lessons, it was necessary to choose a system of representation for the sounds of English. 
For the purpose of spelling instruction, orthographically motivated (OM) symbols similar 
to those used in American English dictionaries were useful. Theoretically, each symbol 
represents the most common grapheme associated with the sounds and diacritical marks 
are used to distinguish the vowel sounds (Hill & Pearsons, unpublished). Following 
dictionary conventions, parentheses were used when OM symbols appeared in the 
instructional materials. In certain parts of spelling instruction for adult learners of 
English as a second language, a phonemic transcription system is also needed to display 
the sounds clearly. In those areas, an alternative International Phonetic Alphabet was 
used. Slashes were used to enclose IPA symbols. 

The underlying rationale for an OM system is compatible with the instructional 
goals of spelling materials. There are other features that may also be exploited 
effectively. For instance, the system divides vowels into “long” or “name” vowels and 
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short vowels. This terminology is commonly used in spelling instruction, as is evident in 
pedagogical materials for elementary schools. It seemed logical to try to use it with the 
target population. 



Learning Strategies 

Lesson design and learning strategies were tailored to adult college learners and to 
the nature of the instructional domain. Use of a cognitive, deductive mode of 
presentation allowed students a chance to explore the orthographic system and its 
relations to the phonological component of English. Through direct explanations, 
students could examine segments of the domain in an organized fashion, identifying 
regularities and creating bounded categories for learning a complex field of knowledge. 

Each lesson contained a rule, followed by explanations and illustrations of the rule 
with examples and/or charts. The activities suggested to the learners had various 
objectives. Some were aimed at listening and phonological discrimination. These were 
usually accompanied by pronunciation practice. Rhyming word lists were used to 
provide aural/oral reinforcement of sound and letter patterning. When used as reading 
exercises, the lists could stimulate visual reinforcement as well. Written exercises 
provided the learners the opportunity to test their understanding of the concepts. For the 
most part, these exercises were fill-in or transformation activities. 



Formative Evaluation 
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Research was conducted to assemble data to answer the research question: How 
do learners respond to rule-based learning of English spelling? The student responses 
during instructional sessions arranged for the study were used to evaluate the materials 
developed using the description of English spelling compiled from linguistic and 
pedagogical sources in the literature. 

In this phase of the research, the materials themselves, the actual artifacts created 
for the study, were used as the basis for teaching the concepts. The instructional 
materials were designed for use by students with a teacher in order to find out whether the 
content and activities were viable and useful for learning. 



Participant Selection 

I was the materials writer, the researcher, and the teacher of the spelling classes. 
As a participant-observer, I was able to note the participant responses to the materials and 
the content of instruction. The student-participants were selected from classes of English 
as a second language at a community college in New Jersey. The college has an 
American Language Program, a four-level college-preparation course. Students must 
complete the program in order to be eligible to take other courses in the college. 

In the Fall of 1995, teachers of American Language II and III were asked to refer 
potential participants— intermediate and advanced students who seemed particularly 
troubled by poor spelling and unable to comprehend the spelling system of English. 

Some instructors had explained the study in class and had referred student volunteers to 
me. Other instructors simply referred to me their “problem spellers.” 
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Of 20 students contacted, 1 3 agreed to interviews. Of this group, seven were 
chosen for the study. Students were selected for their interest in the subject and their 
willingness to make a commitment to the study. Among the students I did not select 
were those who did not seem to understand the point of the study or were simply not 
interested (some of them were looking for help in composition writing). For other 
students, time conflicts prevented their attendance at all the sessions. 

During the interviews, I asked the students to describe their problems with 
English spelling and to discuss any efforts they had made to solve their problems. I also 
asked whether they had received any formal instruction in English spelling and whether 
they thought that studying spelling rules would help (see Appendix A, Interview 
Questionnaire for Participant Selection). 

The student responses to the interview questions enabled me to identify the 
students who met the selection criteria. Their interest in the subject was evident. They 
had a basic command of English, but they had been given no systematic instruction in 
spelling. They were concerned that their progress in gaining proficiency was being 
hampered at least in part by their problems with written language. Some of the 
informants indicated that their spelling problems stemmed from their inability to 
pronounce English distinctly or from general struggles with vocabulary development. 
Others did not indicate pronunciation or comprehension problems but had been unable to 
master any techniques to help them with serious spelling problems. 

The spelling group eventually consisted of seven participants, five female and two 
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male, ranging in age from 21 to 38. There was no common country of origin or native 
language. The students came from India, Poland, Portugal, Russia, Israel, Korea, and 
China. All but one of the students had received some post-secondary education in their 
native country. The exception had left her country shortly after completing secondary 
schooling. The length of time they had spent in the United States varied between 1 and 
10 years. They were all community college students and all were in the American 
Language Program, except for one who had completed the course the previous semester. 
They were at the intermediate or advanced level. 

Instructional Sessions 

The group met in the English Language Resource Center, a multimedia computer 
lab for English as a second language, at a time when the facility was not open for normal 
use. The room is a medium-sized classroom converted into a learning center where one- 
to-one tutorial sessions and computer-assisted instruction take place. The 12 computer 
workstations are located around the perimeter of the room. The center of the room is 
occupied by six square modular tables, which seat four people. All of the resources of the 
center were at the disposal of the learners during the sessions, including the multimedia 
computers with language learning software and electronic portable dictionaries. 

Students attended 8 one-hour sessions once a week on Tuesdays from 3 to 4 p.m.. 
The spelling series covered half of the semester (15.5 weeks), from March 5 to April 30, 
1996. Spring break took place between the fourth and fifth sessions of the series. 

Students were involved in program-wide exit testing during the last two weeks. 
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The sessions were planned to correspond to the lessons, with one session for each. 
However, more time was taken to address the issues that arose after the first lesson, 
which seemed to be of major significance to the learners, specifically questions of 
pronunciation and auditory discrimination. Also, after five sessions, a group interview 
session was held to elicit evaluative responses from the participants (see Appendix D, 
Session List and Calendar). 



Data Collection Procedures 

A systematic analysis of videotaped recordings of the sessions would provide 
insights into the quality of the learning experiences resulting from instruction that was 
based on the materials. To enable filming the sessions, the group sat around a long, 
narrow table, three students on each side, one student and the teacher at either end. The 
camera was located behind the teacher so that the recording could capture the students’ 
actions to as much extent as possible. It remained stationary and no one manipulated the 
camera during the sessions. There were audiocassette recorders on the tables to provide a 
backup of talk during the sessions. 

For the most part, the videotape recordings were successful in capturing the 
activities and the sounds of the sessions. There were, however, two occasions when the 
video camera did not function properly. For those two sessions (sessions 2 and 6), no 
videotapes were made; therefore, the audiotapes alone had to be used for data analysis. 

In the participant selection process and throughout the study, I made notes of 
student comments when they were made outside of recorded sessions. Also, I conducted 
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two feedback sessions, one after the first five sessions of the series and one at the end in 
order to obtain further supporting evidence for interpretations made in the analysis of 
videotaped data. 

Data Analysis Procedures 

Once the fieldwork was completed, the videotapes made it possible to return to 
the site and to relive the scenes as an observer. The taped record of the sessions could be 
viewed and reviewed to identify and analyze the most salient patterns of student 
responses. The first viewing involved writing content transcriptions in which the major 
events were noted. From these global descriptions, the important points for the analysis 
began to emerge. The general atmosphere during the sessions and attitudes of the 
learners were noted as well as the momentum of the learning process within and between 
sessions. 

Various kinds of student responses were examined. They ranged from quietness 
to lively individual participation and group discussions. Detailed categories for 
characterizing the responses were devised, including verbal and non-verbal, individual 
and group responses. Verbal responses consisted of comments, questions, and oral 
practice as well as written work. Oral production, such as reading aloud or repeating 
words, occurred as part of practice exercises and/or activities provided for reinforcement 
of target concepts. 




Written responses involved dictation, cloze exercises, and transformation 
activities. In many instances, the written production was accompanied by oral practice. 
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i.e., students would pronounce the words before or after writing them. Non-verbal 
responses, such as nodding, smiling, and laughing, were typical throughout the learning 
sessions. There were also silent moments (with or without eye contact) when the learners 
seemed reluctant to respond. For the most part, an analysis at such a detailed level was 
not considered necessary. The precise meaning of non-verbal behavior could not be 
determined and most likely would not be particularly revealing for the purposes of the 
study. Where such behavior could add to the description of the learner responses to the 
materials, it has been included. 

Other response categories were related to types of participation, such as group and 
individual. In oral practice, there was a great deal of choral repetition. In addition, there 
was often group interaction to solve problems or explore issues. At times one or more 
students would use print or electronic dictionaries to find information for the group. 

There were also many instances where particular students addressed their particular 
learning problem. Furthermore, there were guided as well as independent activities. On 
some occasions, the teacher and students worked together, as during review and/or 
presentation of information. On other occasions, the students worked independently 
without the teacher. 

A log of the observed responses was compiled as each of the tapes was viewed 
again. The log contained a section for each type of response and all the instances of that 
response from all the videotapes. For each response, the participant(s) and the stimulus 
were noted. After logging responses, a descriptive narrative of each session was written. 
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The narratives had four sections, including a brief summary of the session giving an 
overall sense of what occurred and a list of the responses for the sessions. The main 
section of the narrative described the particular instances of the responses in detail. 
Following the account of each session, conclusions were drawn. They were 
generalizations based on the specific responses to the content of instruction, the materials, 
and the instructional strategies in the session. 

The most important issues emerged from this stage of data analysis. It became 
evident that learner responses clustered around four themes: (1) learning spelling rules or 
features of orthography, (2) phonological distinctions, i.e., hearing or producing 
phonemes, (3) vocabulary level, and (4) lesson design or learning strategies suggested in 
the materials. 

After distilling the four major themes, the data narratives were again reviewed and 
events were coded, this time according to theme and type of response. This process made 
it possible to further examine the outcomes of the instructional sessions. All of the 
responses related to each theme were grouped together across the sessions to create 
thematic narratives leading to the analysis of the students’ responses vis-a-vis the 
linguistic concepts and the instructional design. 

Responses related to learning rules or features of orthography were of primary 
importance since the research was designed to test the premise that rule-based spelling 
instruction sequenced from basic to complex is a viable and useful approach for adult 
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students of English as a second language. Learner responses involving phonological and 
lexical competence were analyzed because of their prominence in the data. 

The analysis of student responses vis-a-vis the lesson design and instructional 
strategies was of major interest since the other main goal of the research was to design and 
evaluate spelling materials. Therefore, any student responses that may have been related to 
the difficulty level of the content and the explanations were examined. Feedback on the 
activities provided in the lesson was studied to determine adequacy of number and type and 
appropriatenessfor the concepts presented. 

Limitations 

The length of the number of instructional sessions and the amount of material to 
cover were disproportionate: there was too much material and too little time. Effects of 
time constraints were especially evident in the later sessions; it takes time to lay the 
foundation for discussion of syllable structure and stress patterns. These points may have 
been beyond the range of learner readiness. 

The lessons were lengthy, a necessary procedure for the research design. 
Pedagogically, shorter lessons dispersed over a longer period of time would be more 
appropriate. 

The overall design of the study, i.e., focus on one sound contrast, has a built-in 
limitation. It precludes looking at other vowel sounds to reinforce the rules. Moreover, 
the long and short <i> contrast does not have a large number of variants; this may be a 
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limitation because the existence of variant spellings could be more meaningfully 
examined with more examples. On the other hand, the small set of variants made the 
study more manageable given the time constraints of the study, particularly in view of the 
first point above. 

The need to film limited movement around the physical space. The absence of a 
camera operator necessitated limited movements in the room. Technological glitches 
affected availability and quality of data when the video camera did not function or the 
cassette ran out. 

Since the students did not represent a homogeneous group, the cultural dimension 
of various learning styles may have had an effect on the number and type of responses. 
The personalities of individuals may have skewed the responses in favor of those for 
whom participation came more naturally. 
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Chapter IV 

INSTRUCTIONAL CONTENT 

Spelling rules for English are bound to be numerous and generalizationsnot without 
frequent exceptions. The goal of describing the system for pedagogical purposes is to 
separate regular spellings from those that appear less regularly and to delineate principles of 
regularity at all levels of the system. When regular representations are displayed, the 
exceptions can be seen more clearly and become more manageable. Accordingly, one of 
the precepts used in compiling an overview of English spelling is to highlight consistency 
and place boundaries around inconsistency within the system. To elucidate the complex 
nature of the English orthographic system, a description needs to include its principles, 
correspondences, and rules. 

The principles stem to a large extent from the nature of the writing system and from 
the history of the language. English is largely an alphabetic system, so it is organized 
around the representation of sounds with letters. The large number of deviations from the 
pure alphabetic principle of one sound per letter causes the great controversies over English 
spelling. Irregular sound-letter correspondences, other than those accounted for by 
morphology, are attributable to foreign language borrowing and sound changes that did not 
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become incorporated into the orthographic system. Some of the inconsistencies stem from 
decisions made in order to standardize spelling at the time of the invention of the printing 
press. 2 Spelling irregularities have led to calls for spelling reform at various times 
throughout the history of the language from people who have found the diversity 
intolerable. For historians and enthusiasts of language curiosities, all of the variety in 
spelling is intriguing, albeit impractical. 3 

The correspondences are the observable patterns in graphemic representations of the 
phonemes. The major and minor correspondences basically refer to common, less common, 
and rare spellings, identified by frequency of occurrence. The correspondences may be 
consistent one sound to one letter relationships, as in the case of many consonants. On the 
other hand, the same sound may be represented by more than one letter and by a different 
combination depending on its position in the word, e.g., <ai> in <main>, or <ay> in <may>. 

The rules include patterns and devices for representing the phonemic value of the 
vowels. One basic rule is <e> marking for long vowels, as in <kite> or <cane>. Another is 
consonant doubling in inflected forms to indicate short vowels, as in <hopped> vs. 

<hoped>. Rules are also common in lexical spellings seen in more advanced vocabulary. 



2 Cummings (1988) contains details of etymological and historical factors in the English 
orthographic system. 

3 Arguments for and against spelling reform are common throughout the literature, e.g., 
Bloomfield (1933) and Sampson (1985). Arguments against reform received support 
from the Chomsky and Halle (1968) analysis of underlying forms and sound changes. 
Nevertheless, there continue to be calls for simplification and regularization, particularly 
of some of the more rare and exotic spellings. The American Literacy Council is one of 
the groups advocating such reforms. 
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For example, in <serene>and <serenity> pronunciation changes are not reflected in the 
spellings. This feature, once viewed as another instance of lack of regularity, is now 
recognized as systematic and predictable at the morphological level. 

In analyzing the system, it becomes evident that it consists of a hierarchy of 
features, starting with basic phoneme-grapheme correspondences and proceeding toward 
the most complex features, which are those involving lexical spelling. A delineation of 
regularities according to the principles governing each level should guide spelling 
instruction. The following overview of English spelling is a teacher’s guide to some of the 
important facts and features of the system. At the time that it was compiled, Carney (1994) 
had not yet appeared. This valuable reference contains a very detailed survey (although in 
his preface the author says that some aspects of English spelling have not been treated 
adequately in the 535 pages). The research behind this teacher’s guide is mainly the Hanna 
study and Cummings (1988), both of which are quite technical. Carney’s work is also 
technical, so the student of orthography needs a certain amount of initiation into this vast 
and complex field. 

The contents of the remainder of this chapter are the outcome of one person’s 
initiation into the research on and analyses of the English writing system. The basics have 
been extracted from the whole. Many of the thorniest issues could not be treated due to the 
enormousness of the endeavor. Among those issues include detailed descriptions of 
transformation rules for palatal consonants and their numerous graphemic representations. 
Since the focus of the instructional design for the dissertation was vowels, this and many of 
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the consonant spellings remain somewhat underdeveloped in the overview. Despite the 
sketchiness in places, the overview provides a point of departure, and sources are now 
available for any missing information. 

Also missing, and perhaps not as readily available, is an adequate treatment of 
spelling of the indeterminate vowel, or the schwa sound, occurring in unstressed syllables. 
In fact, the entire matter of syllables raises difficult issues for analysis and pedagogy. The 
basic rules and correspondences apply best for single syllable words or stressed syllables of 
longer words. The syllable patterns presented in the overview are based on syllable 
divisions as they appear in dictionaries. These are basically conventional ways to divide 
printed words, when necessary, at the ends of lines. The problems involved in using these 
generalizations in teaching sound-based spelling to non-native speakers of English is 
discussed in the analysis of student responses further on in the dissertation. 

The elements of English spelling determine the instructional content for the 
students. Once teachers begin to understand the system in general, they can begin to show 
it to the learners and devise strategies for coping with the issues. 
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An Overview of English Spelling 
1. The Phonemes of English: Vowels 

Short Long 



(a) 


cap 


(e) 


pet 


0) 


kit 


(6) 


hop 


(0) 


cut 


(ob) 


book 



Other Vowel Sounds 


(6) 


paw 


(oi) 


oil 


(ou) 


out 


Vowel + (V) 


(ar) 


cart 


(ar) 


care 


(er) 


near 


(ir) 


fire 


(or) 


for 


(ur) 


early 



(a) 


cape 


(e) 


Pete 


(T) 


kite 


(o) 


hope 


(yoo) 


cute 


(65) 


boot 



Schwa 




(01) 


table 


(an) 


listen 


(ar) 


messenger 


(a) 


alone 
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2. The Phonemes of English: Consonants 



(b) 


bus 


(ch) 


chin 


(d) 


dark 


(f) 


funny 


(g) 


get 


(h) 


hat 


G) 


jump 


(k) 


keep 


(0 


last 


(m) 


map 


(n) 


nap 


(ng) 


ring 


(P) 


paint 


(r) 


rub 


(s) 


same 


(sh) 


ship 


(t) 


time 


(th) 


thin 


(thy 


they 


(v) 


very 


(w) 


way 


(y) 


yes 


(z) 


zoo 


(zb) 


usual 



3. Consonant Spellings: Correspondences 
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